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HOG  SLAUGHTER  RATE  AND  PRICE 


During  the  last  2  years,  hog 
production  has  held  relatively  steady 
and  prices  have  trended  slowly 
upward.  Slaughter  is  increasing  sea- 
sonally, and  prices  are  near  their 
peak  for  this  year, 

A  modest  increase  in  slaughter 
is  likely  in  1963  and  prices  probably 
will  continue  relatively  stable,  aver- 
aging nearly  as  high  as  in  1962. 
This  fall's  pig  crop  probably  will 
be  about  3  percent  larger  than  last 
fall,  and  producers  in  10  Corn  Belt 
States  have  reported  intentions  for 
4  per  cent  more  Dec  ember- February 
litters  this  year  than  last. 
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SIBIMARY 


Production  of  red  meat  in  August  was  up  about  1  percent  from  last  August 
but  down  seasonally  about  7  percent  from  the  June-July  rate  of  production. 
With  the  exception  of  veal  calves  and  cows,  prices  for  slaughter  livestock 
averaged  higher  in  August  than  in  July.     Livestock  prices  also  were  above  year- 
earlier  prices  in  August  except  for  slaughter  cows.    Fed  steer  and  slaughter 
lamb  prices,  in  particular,  were  substantially  improved  over  year-earlier  levels. 

Beef  production  in  July  and  Augu-St  included  more  heifer  and  cow  beef  but 
less  steer  beef  relative  to  this  spring  or  last  summer.    The  decrease  in  supply 
of  steer  beef  brought  sharply  higher  prices  for  fed  steers,  which  in  turn  pulled 
heifer  prices  up. 

The  1962  spring  pig  crop  is  estimated  at  ^9'^  million  head--2  percent 
less  than  the  I96I  spring  crop--with  most  of  the  reduction  occiirring  in  April 
and  May  litters.    Hog  slaughter  is  increasing  seasonally,  and  prices  likely 
will  decline  slowly  to  a  November  low.    During  this  period,  slaughter  supplies 
will  be  below  last  fall,  and  prices  will  probably  continue  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  September  Pig  Crop  Report  indicated  this  fall's  crop  may  be  a  little 
larger  than  the  2  percent  increase  over  I96I  planned  in  June.  June-August 
farrowings  in  10  of  the  Corn  Belt  States  were  up  h  percent,  and  h  percent  more 
sows  were  held  for  September-November  litters  this  year  than  last.  These 
States  also  report  plans  to  increase  December-February  litters  by  k  percent, 
indicating  a  modest  increase  is  likely  in  the  I962  spring  pig  crop.  Hence, 
hog  slaughter  next  year  probably  will  exceed  this  year  by  a  small  margin,  and 
hog  prices  in  I963  likely  will  average  close  to  or  a  little  below  I962. 
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Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  is  nov  at  the  fall  seasonal  peak  and  likely 
will  decline  through  the  rest  of  I962.     Lamb  prices  are  expected  to  hold  rela- 
tively steady. 

HOGS 

Hog  Production 

Incree^sing  Slovly 

Following  the  fall  of  1959 when  hog  prices  declined  sharply^  the  i960 
spring  pig  crop  was  cut  back  over  I6  percent  from  a  year  earlier.     Part  of  this 
reduction  was  regained  in  the  spring  of  I961,  but  changes  since  then  have  been 
moderate.    Due  mainly  to  a  smaller  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter,  this  year's 
spring  pig  crop  was  nearly  2  percent  smaller  than  last  spring  (table  l) . 

Hog  production  is  currently  increasing.     In  June^  producers  planned  to 
have  2  percent  more  sows  farrow  in  the  fall  this  year  than  last.     In  September, 
reports  from  10  major  hog  producing  States--which  accounted  for  over  3A  "^^^ 
1961  U.  S.  total- -indicate  that  planned  farrowings  were  being  exceeded  slightly. 
In  these  States,  June-August  farrowings  were  up  k  percent  from  a  year  before. 
The  inventory  of  pigs  under  3  months  of  age  on  farms  September  1  was  also  up  h 
percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  10  States,  h  percent  gains  over  a  year  earlier  were  planned  for 
both  Sept ember -November  and  December-February  litters.     In  June,  producers  out- 
side the  Corn  Belt  planned  to  keep  fewer  sows  for  the  fall  crop  (June -November) 
than  last.    No  official  estimate  is  available,  but  it  is  likely  that  farrowings 
in  States  outside  the  Corn  Belt  will  increase  less  than  in  the  10  States  which 
reported  in  September. 

Hog  Prices  Best 
Since  I958 

Prices  of  hogs  have  risen  rather  steadily  since  May.     In  September, 
prices  at  8  Midwest  markets  reached  the  highest  level  since  the  fall  of  1958. 
Since  June,  prices  have  been  near  or  above  a  year  earlier  and  likely  will  con- 
tinue so  the  rest  of  the  year.    For  the  entire  year,  the  average  price  to  pro- 
ducers will  be  close  to  the  $l6.6o  per  100  pounds  received  by  farmers  in  I96I. 

The  generally  higher  level  of  hog  prices  during  the  last  2  years,  and 
this  sunmier  in  particular,  are  primarily  the  result  of  reduced  supplies.  How- 
ever, prices  have  been  supported  by  higher  prices  for  beef  and  improved  demand 
conditions  in  I962.     Since  mid-1960,  commercial  hog  slaughter  has  been  as  high 
as  7  million  head  per  month  only  5  times  (cover  chart). 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  began  withholding  livestock  from  mar- 
ket in  early  September,  in  an  effort  to  boost  prices  received  by  farmers.  This 
accentuated  seasonally  low  hog  receipts.    The  average  price  of  barrows  and  gilts 
at  8  Midwest  markets  was  $19-29  per  100  pounds  the  week  ending  September  8, 
about  a  dollar  above  the  preceding  week  and  a  year  earlier.    The  holding  action 
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could  have  some  influence  on  the  market  later  this  year.     If  market  supplies 
are  branched  in  October  or  November  due  to  marketing  of  hogs  that  were  withheld 
in  September^  the  result  vo^old  be  a  price  temporarily  lower  than  if  a  normal 
seasonal  pattern  of  marketing  had  been  followed.    The  magnitude  of  this  effect 
would  depend  on  the  extent  and  dujration  of  the  holding  action  and  the  method  of 
terminating  it. 


Table  1. --Spring  pigs  saved^  pork  supplies  and  hog  prices 
the  following  Aug'j.st -February^  I953-62 


Spring  pig  crop 

Total  or 

average  for  following  August -February- 

Percentage 

Commercial 

Year 

slaughter 

Consujuption 

Price  received 

Number 

change 

per  person  of 

by  farmers 

from 

Pork 

commercially 

•for  hogs,  per 

previous 

iMumcer 

produced  pork 

100  pounds 

year 

: produced 

1000  head 

Percent 

1000  head 

Mil.  lb. 

Pounds 

Dollars 

1953 

-13.0 

39,31^ 

5,265 

32.1 

23.11 

195^ 

52,852 

10.2 

U3,768 

5,885 

34.4 

18.26 

1955 

5T,6l0 

9.0 

50,719 

6,680 

38.8 

13.10 

1956 

53 

-7.8 

U6,368 

6,051 

35.3 

16.00 

195T 

51,263 

-3.5 

ii3,8o6 

5,736 

33.1 

18.39 

1958 

.2 

45,  if  00 

6,151 

34.5 

18,10 

1959 

:  56,620 

10.3 

51,210 

6,929 

38.4 

12.60 

i960 

:  k7,2Q2 

-16.5 

^5.315 

6,263 

34.9 

16.60 

1961 

:  ^0,kkl 

6.7 

47,068 

6,538 

35.4 

16.60 

1962 

.  k9,622 

-1.6 

1/14-6,500 

1/6,440 

1/34.3  1/16.70-17.00 

.  50,600 

2.0 

47,450 

6,570 

34.4 

1963 

:  51,600 

i^.O 

48,400 

6,680 

35.1 

Projec- 

: 52,600 

6.0 

49,350 

6,785 

35.7 

tions 

:  53.600 

8.0 

50,300 

6,890 

36.3 

1/  Forecast . 


Larger  I963  Spring  Pig 
Crop  Forecast 

Producers  in  the  10  major  States  reported  intentions,  in  the  September 
Pig  Crop  Report,  to  increase  Dec ember -February  farrowings  by  4  percent.  This 
indicates  a  probable  increase  for  the  entire  spring  season  (December-May) . 
This  gain  may  in  some  degree  reflect  the  trend  toward  early  farrowings,  but  a 
large  shift  does  not  seem  likely  in  view  of  the  gain  in  early  farrowings  last 
year.     In  recent  years,  changes  outside  the  Corn  Belt  have  not  been  as  large 
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Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  is  now  at  the  fall  seasonal  peak  and  likely 
vill  decline  through  the  rest  of  I962.     Lamb  prices  are  expected  to  hold  rela- 
tively steady. 

HOGS 

Hog  Production 

Incree^sing  Slowly 

Following  the  fall  of  1959;  >^hen  hog  prices  declined  sharply^  the  i960 
spring  pig  crop  was  cut  "back  over  I6  percent  from  a  year  earlier.     Part  of  this 
reduction  was  regained  in  the  spring  of  I961.  but  changes  since  then  have  been 
moderate.    Due  mainly  to  a  smaller  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter,  this  year's 
spring  pig  crop  was  nearly  2  percent  smaller  than  last  spring  (table  l) . 

Hog  production  is  currently  increasing.     In  June,  producers  planned  to 
have  2  percent  more  sows  farrow  in  the  fall  this  year  than  last.     In  September, 
reports  from  10  major  hog  producing  States --which  accounted  for  over  3  A  ^'^  "the 
1961  U.  S.  total- -indicate  that  planned  farrowings  were  being  exceeded  slightly. 
In  these  States,  June-August  farrowings  were  up  k  percent  from  a  year  before. 
The  inventory  of  pigs  uader  3  months  of  age  on  farms  September  1  was  also  up  h 
percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  10  States,  k  percent  gains  over  a  year  earlier  were  planned  for 
both  Sept ember -November  and  December-February  litters.     In  June,  producers  out- 
side the  Corn  Belt  planned  to  keep  fewer  sows  for  the  fall  crop  (June -November) 
than  last.    No  official  estimate  is  available,  but  it  is  likely  that  farrowings 
in  States  outside  the  Corn  Belt  will  increase  less  than  in  the  10  States  which 
reported  in  September. 

Hog  Prices  Best 
Since  19^8 

Prices  of  hogs  have  risen  rather  steadily  since  May.     In  September 
prices  at  8  Midwest  markets  reached  the  highest  level  since  the  fall  of  1958* 
Since  June,  prices  have  been  near  or  above  a  year  earlier  and  likely  will  con- 
tinue so  the  rest  of  the  year.    For  the  entire  year,  the  average  price  to  pro- 
ducers will  be  close  to  the  $l6.6o  per  100  pounds  received  by  famers  in  I96I. 

The  generally  higher  level  of  hog  prices  during  the  last  2  years,  and 
this  summer  in  particular,  are  primarily  the  result  of  reduced  supplies.  How- 
ever, prices  have  been  supported  by  higher  prices  for  beef  and  improved  demand 
conditions  in  I962.    Since  mid-1960,  commercial  hog  slaughter  has  been  as  high 
as  7  million  head  per  month  only  5  times  (cover  chart) . 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  began  withholding  livestock  from  mar- 
ket in  early  September,  in  an  effort  to  boost  prices  received  by  farmers.  This 
accentuated  seasonally  low  hog  receipts .    The  average  price  of  barrows  and  gilts 
at  8  Midwest  markets  was  $19.29  per  100  pounds  the  week  ending  September  8, 
about  a  dollar  above  the  preceding  week  and  a  year  earlier.    The  holding  action 
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could  have  some  influence  on  the  market  later  this  year.    If  market  supplies 
are  bunched  in  October  or  November  due  to  marketing  of  hogs  that  were  withheld 
in  September^  the  result  would  be  a  price  temporarily  lower  than  if  a  normal 
seasonal  pattern  of  marketing  had  been  followed.    The  magnitude  of  this  effect 
would  depend  on  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  holding  action  and  the  method  of 
terminating  it. 


Table  1. --Spring  pigs  saved^  pork  supplies  and  hog  prices 
the  following  Augu.st -February ^  I953-62 


Spring  pig  crop 

.  Total  or 

average  for  following  August -February 

Percentage 

Commercial 

Year 

slaughter 

nnn.^iiTnDi", i  oti 

Pri OP  rereived 

1\Ti  imV\ov* 

change 

per  person  of 

by  farmers 

from 

:  Pork 

commercially 

for  hogs,  per 

previous 

Number 

produced  pork 

100  pounds 

year 

: produced 

1000  head 

Percent 

1000  head 

Mil.  lb. 

Pounds 

Dollars 

1953 

^T.9^0 

-13.0 

39,31^ 

5,265 

32.1 

23.11 

195^ 

52,852 

10.2 

U3,T68 

5,885 

3I4-.I4- 

18.26 

1955 

57. 610 

9.0 

50,719 

6,680 

38.8 

13.10 

1956 

53,12^ 

-7.8 

ii6,368 

6,051 

35.3 

16.00 

195T 

51,263 

-3.5 

ii3;8o6 

5,736 

33.1 

18.39 

1958 

51.35^ 

.2 

6,151 

3^.5 

18.10 

1959 

.  56,620 

10.3 

51,210 

6,929 

38.4 

12.60 

i960 

14-7,282 

-16.5 

^5.315 

6,263 

3^.9 

16.60 

1961 

6.7 

1^7,068 

6,538 

35.^ 

16.60 

1962 

^4-9, 622 

-1.6 

1/1^-6,500 

1/6,1^14-0 

I/3I4-.3  1/16.70-17.00 

50,600 

2.0 

^7,1+50 

6,570 

314-.^ 

1963 

.  51,600 

14-8,^00 

6,680 

35.1 

Projec- 

. 52,600 

6.0 

^9,350 

6,785 

35.7 

tions 

.  53,600 

8.0 

50,300 

6,890 

36.3 

1/  Forecast. 


Larger  I963  Spring  Pig 
Crop  Forecast 

Producers  in  the  10  major  States  reported  intentions,  in  the  September 
Pig  Crop  Report,  to  increase  Dec  ember -February  farrowings  by  14-  percent.  This 
indicates  a  probable  increase  for  the  entire  spring  season  (Dec ember -May) . 
This  gain  may  in  some  degree  reflect  the  trend  toward  early  farrowings,  but  a 
large  shift  does  not  seem  likely  in  view  of  the  gain  in  early  farrowings  last 
year.     In  recent  years,  changes  outside  the  Corn  Belt  have  not  been  as  large 
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as  in  the  leading  hog  producing  States .    This  indicates  that  the  10-State  in- 
tentions may  overstate  the  increase  actually  occurring.    Conversely^  litter 
size  is  expected  to  resume  its  up"uwd  trendy  and  the  pig  crop  may  show  a  larger 
gain  than  number  of  sows  farrowing.    The  average  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter 
in  this  spring's  crop  was  T.08_,  dom  from  T.I8  in  I961. 

The  September  Pig  Crop  Report  has  been  a  reliable  indicator  of  the  trend 
in  total  spring  f arrowings  in  the  United  States .    In  the  7  years  for  which 
quarterly  reports  are  available    data  for  the  Corn  Belt  States  reporting  have 
correctly  pointed  out  the  direction  of  change  every  year  except  I962.  September 
plans  to  reduce  farrowings  in  3  years  have  understated  the  actual  change  each 
time;  plans  to  increase  farrowings  have  overstated  the  change  3  times  in  k 
years  (table  2) . 

In  addition  to  September  intentions the  relatively  favorable  level  of 
hog  prices  supports  the  outlook  for  a  small  increase  in  farrowings  next  spring. 
As  mentioned,  hog  prices  are  at  or  near  a  ^-year  high  and  above  average  in  re- 
lation to  feed  costs.    The  hog-corn  price  ratio--the  number  of  bushels  of  corn 
eq.ual  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hog--has  been  rising  since  May_,  reaching 
17.1  in  August  and  probably  made  a  slight  additional  rise  in  September.  The 
ratio  likely  will  decline  this  fall  and  average  in  the  I6-I7  range.    This  is  a 
little  above  a  year  earlier  and  well  above  average.    Table  3  shows  the  relation- 
ship between  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  during  September-December  and  the  number 
of  sows  farrowing  the  following  spring.    In  recent  year,  ratios  of  I6.9  (1957)^ 
17.9  (1958),  17.2  (i960),  and  16.7  (1961)  have  been  followed  by  increases  in 
spring  farrowings  of  1,  10,        and  less  than  1  percent,  respectively. 


Table  2 .- -Farrowing  Intentions  for  early  spring  pigs  and  actual 
farrowings,  percentage  change  from  a  year  earlier,  195^-  to  date 


Year 

December- 
February 
intentions 

1/ 

Reported  farrowings 

Dec  ember -February 

*        March -May 

December-i4ay 

Selected 
•  States 

:  U.  S. 

] Selected 
States 

:  U.  S. 

Selected 
States 

:  U.  3. 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1956 

-2 

+2 

+2 

-lU 

-13 

-10 

-8 

1957 

:  -k 

-6 

-6 

-6 

-6 

1958 

:  +7 

+18 

+12 

-k 

+3 

+1 

1959 

:  +20 

+16 

+lk 

+5 

+7 

+9 

+10 

i960 

-k 

-20 

-18 

-12 

-Ik 

-15 

-15 

1961 

:  44 

+1 

+7 

+5 

+6 

+^ 

1962 

44 

+2 

-2 

-2 

0 

0 

1963 

:  +k 

1/  Intentions  for  9        10  States  reported  in  September. 
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Table    3. --Hog-corn  price  ratio  during  fall  breeding  season,  United  States 
and  North  Central  Region,  arrayed  according  to  United  States  ratio, 
and  number  of  sows  farrowing  following  spring,  192^-62 


Hog-corn  price  ratio 
September -Deceaber  l/ 


United 
States 


North 
Central 
States 


Number 
of  sows 
farrowing 
following 
spring 


Increase  or  decrease 
from  preceding  spring 
in  sows  farrowine: 


Number 

:  Percentage 

1,000  head 

Percent 

TI5 

9.8 

239 

3.5 

1,897 

27.9 

2,U90 

25.7 

987 

12.6 

87 

1.2 

-20 

-.3 

TO6 

7.8 

62k 

8.9 

1,92^ 

24.0 

359 

^.1 

618 

10.0 

hU 

5.8 

1A87 

27.2 

312 

3.5 

3C5 

3.3 

71^ 

0.6 

678 

n  0 

0  .0 

-225 

-2.7 

-2,928 

-2U  .1 

-10.2 

-kbl 

-6.0 

1,206 

-15.1 

-^5 

-5.1 

-160 

-1.8 

-1.173 

-12.^ 

-692 

-0 .  j, 

-1,266 

-15.2 

-715 

-Q.k 

-i+53 

-k.6 

-kki 

-I4-.8 

693 

Q.h 

-576 

-6.5 

-if8T 

-5.9 

-777 

-11.2 

-2,298 

-25.2 

-1,^65 

-15.0 

-1.358 

-19.9 

1958  : 

17.9 

18.1+ 

i960  : 

17.2 

18.0 

1938 

17.2 

18.8 

17.2 

lo  .4 

19kQ 

17.1 

17.5 

1957 

16.9 

17.7 

1962  : 

2/16.5-lT.o 

1961 

16. T 

17.2 

1926 

16.6 

17.5 

1953 

15.8 

16.2 

19^1  : 

15.5 

16.3 

19k9  : 

15.^ 

15.8 

193T  : 

15.3 

16. T 

l9ij-6  : 

ik.P 

15  ^ 

1935  ' 

ih.l 

15.8 

1932 

lh.2 

17  A 

1950 

13.5 

13.7 

1925 

13.5 

15.3 

195^ 

12.8 

13.0 

19^5 

12.7 

13.5 

19^3 

12.1+ 

I3A 

19hk 

12.3 

13A 

1956 

12.3 

12.^ 

1959 

:  12.2 

12.5 

1939 

:  12.0 

13.3 

1931 

12.0 

13.0 

1951 

:  11.5 

11.6 

1955 

:  ll.il 

11.5 

1952 

11.3 

11.8 

19^7 

11.2 

11.2 

1927 

11.2 

11.6 

1928 

11.2 

12.2 

1930 

:  11.2 

12.3 

1929 

:  10.3 

10.9 

19^0 

:  10.0 

10.6 

1936 

9A 

9A 

1933 

8.6 

10.2 

192^+ 

8.2 

8.7 

193^ 

6.8 

7.0 

1,000  head 


7.996 
7.029 
8,692 
12,17^ 
8,820 
7.281 


7.' 
9.75^ 
7.669 
9,68ii 
9.179 
6.795 
8.5^8 

6,95^ 
9.123 
9,1+81+ 
9,okQ 
8,31+7 

8,077 
9,21+6 
8,302 
7.19^ 
6.790 
8,21+7 
8,811 

8,311 
7.655 
7.0I+5 
7.833 
9.301 
8,85^1 
8.971 
8,278 
7,760 
6,177 
6,825 
8,33^ 
5.^6t 


1/  Based  on  prices  received  by  farmers.      2/  Forecas' 
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1962-63  Feed  Costs 

to  Average  Near  196I-62 

The  total  supply  of  feed  grains  for  the  I962-63  feeding  year  is  now 
estimated  to  be  6  percent  smaller  than  in  1961,    However^  the  major  factors 
that  will  influence  feed  grain  prices  during  the  rest  of  tnis  year  and  early 
next  year  are  quite  similar  to  those  in  I96I-62.    Price  supports  for  1962  feed 
grains  are  at  the  same  level  as  in  I96I.    The  I962  feed  grain  production  is 
near  the  I96I  level,  and  CCC  again  will  have  substantial  quantities  to  sell 
against  certificates  under  the  1962  Feed  Grain  Program.    These  factors  indicate 
that  the  general  level  of  feed  grain  prices  this  fall  and  winter  may  not  differ 
greatly  from  a  year  earlier. 

Fall  Hog  Slaughter  Below 
Last  Year;  Prices  Above 

Hog  slaughter  is  increasing  seasonally  and  in  September  was  close  to  a 
year  earlier.    As  March-May  farrowings  this  spring  were  smaller  than  last, 
slaughter  is  expected  to  be  below  year-earlier  levels  in  most  of  the  remaining 
months  this  year.    Inventories  of  hogs  3  to  6  months  of  age  on  farms  Sept- 
ember 1  in  the  10  leading  States  were  2  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago. 

Hog  prices  will  decline  seasonally  this  fall  but  likely  will  continue 
above  prices  last  fall.    A  smoother  pattern  of  farrowings  is  expected  to  mod- 
erate changes  in  marketings  and  prices  this  fall,  resulting  in  a  less  than 
usual  price  decline.    Farrowings  by  quarter  compared  with  commercial  slaughter 
Y  months  later  are  shown  in  table  4. 

This  relative  stability  in  prices  probably  will  continue  well  into  next 
year.  Unitl  about  next  August,  hogs  will  be  slaughtered  from  the  pig  crops  of 
1962.  A  gain  of  about  3  percent  in  this  fall's  crop,  which  now  seems  likely, 
would  tend  to  even  out  slaughter  supplies  and  result  in  a  less  than  usual 
seasonal  increase  in  price  from  this  fall  to  next  spring.  During  this  period, 
hog  prices  probably  will  average  close  to  or  only  a  little  below  prices  during 
the  first  half  of  this  year. 

The  general  level  of  hog  slaughter  and  prices  during  the  last  half  of 
1963  will  depend  primarily  on  the  size  of  the  I963  spring  pig  crop.    If  the 
pig  crop  should  expand  moderately,  as  now  seems  likely,  pork  supplies  would  not 
be  excessive.    Data  in  table  1  give  an  estimate  of  what  commercial  hog  slaughter 
and  pork  production  would  be  at  k  different  rates  of  increase  in  the  spring 
pig  crop.    A  h  percent  increase  would  result  in  supplies  per  person  in  August- 
February  (when  spring  pigs  are  sold)  about  the  same  as  occured  following  the 
i960  crop.    If  the  pig  crop  should  increase  8-10  percent,  pork  supplies  per 
person  would  be  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1959^  although  still  a  little 
less  that  in  that  year. 

Data  in  table  1  also  illustrate  the  sensitivity  in  hog  prices  to  changes 
in  pork  production.    Because  of  the  inelastic  nature  of  the  demand  for  pork, 
changes  in  prices  generally  have  been  substantially  larger,  percentagewise,  than 
changes  is  pig  crops.    Elasticity  studies,  based  on  postwar  years,  show  that  a 
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Table     1+. --Distribution  of  farrowings  and 
hog  slaughter,  by  quarters,  191^9  to  date 


Year 

Farrowings 

Commereial  s 

laughter  2/ 

Dec  .- 
Feb.  1/ 

\  Mar . - 

May 

June- 

;  Aug. 

;  Sept.- 

;  Nov. 

;  Aug.- 
;  Oct. 

;  Nov.- 

Jan . 

;  Feb.- 
.*  Apr. 

!  May- 
;  July 

Pet . 

Pet . 

Pet. 

Pet . 

Pet . 

XL.  L 

Pet. 

19^9 

11.7 

U9.6 

17  S 

PI  p 

PI  Q 

■^p  li 

Pi+ 

21 

.1 

1950 

11.6 

^9.1 
-ry  •  J. 

17.  ^ 

PP  0 

21  ^ 

^1  Q 
J-"-  •  y 

Pl+ 

J 

d2 

•  3 

IQSl 

12.8 

^8.7 

18.1 

pn  li 

22  S 

■^1  ^ 
j-^  •  J 

26. 

5 

19 

.7 

1QS2 

11+ !i 

J+8.0 

19.  ^ 

l8  6 

2^  Q 

J  J  • 

21+ . 

6 

18 

.1+ 

lil.l 

Ut.o 

20  5 

21+  8 

J'-' .  y 

21+ . 

20 

.2 

16*1 

21.8 

1  7  R 
J-  (  .0 

2i+.0 

30.1+ 

25. 

7 

19 

.9 

1  7  Q 

1+1.9 

21.3 

iR  Q 
j_o .  y 

23.3 

30.8 

25. 

9 

20 

.0 

1956 

19.8 

39.8 

20.6 

19.8 

25.5 

28.7 

24. 

7 

21 

.1 

1957 

19.^ 

39.1 

21.7 

19.8 

26.1 

28.0 

2k. 

1 

21 

.8 

1958 

2.0  X 

3I+.9 

23.9 

20.8 

2U,1 

26.3 

26. 

3 

23 

.3 

1959 

21.6 

35.0 

23.7 

19.7 

2I+.9 

28.1+ 

25. 

3 

21 

.1+ 

i960  : 

19.8 

33.7 

2k. 2 

22.3 

2I+.8 

26.8 

25. 

1 

23 

.3 

1961  : 

19.5 

3I+.6 

23.9 

22.0 

2I+.7 

26.9 

25. 

3 

23 

.1 

1962  3/  : 

19.7 

33.7 

2ii.3 

22.3 

1/  December  of  previous  year.     2/  Quarters  correspond  approximately  to  those 
of  farrowing  year  beginning  August  as  shown  in  stub.     3/  Estimate  based  on 
September  intentions. 

10  percent  increase  in  the  pork  supply  has  resulted  in  approximately  a  22  per- 
cent decrease  in  the  price  of  hogs.     On  this  basis,  a  k  percent  gain  in  next 
spring's  crop  would  be  followed  by  about  a  dollar  decline  in  August -February- 
price  of  hogs. 


CATTLE 


Steer  and  Heifer  Prices 
Rise  Sharply  in  Sujummer 

Prices  for  Choice  steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  at  Chicago  rose  about 
$2  per  hjjindred  pounds  in  July  and  then  continued  up  to  near  $29  by  the  end  of 
Augu.st.    Choice  steers  averaged  $28.19  at  Chicago  for  the  month  of  August--the 
highest  average  price  for  any  month  since    May  1959-    Heifer  prices  followed 
somewhat  the  sa^ne  pattern,  but  the  increase  in  price  was  limited  to  about  half 
the  rise  in  steer  prices.     Cow  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  dropped  about  $1  per 
hundred  poLinds  from  June  to  July  and  then  declined  about  another  10  cents  per 
hundred  on  the  average  in  August . 
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Table    5. — Selected  prices  of  livestock,  by  months,  I96I  and  I962 


Choice  slaughter 

Stocker  and 

Barrows 

and 

:  Lambs, 

steers 

at 

feeder 

steers  at 

gilts 

received  by 

Month 

L-nicag 

0  1/ 

j\.ansas 

4.--     Q  / 

8  markets  3/ 

:  farmers 

.       _L^U  J_ 

s.y^c. 

.  j.y^iz. 

JJL/ J-  . 

"no! 

f  .  '+iZ. 

P^ 

Pll  PQ 

pp  An 

17  "5^ 

o-U  •  y\j 

J.U  .  xU 

r  c  u  • 

"1 7 
clS->  •  J.  1 

p6  76 

P'5  70 

p'5  1  <^ 

J-Vj  .  1.J 

J.VJ  .  \jy 

c^i^;  YD 
'^p  •  f  ^ 

P7  "^T 

pk 

pk 

±D  .  J± 

PS  0"^ 

P7  ii-i^ 

Pk  ^8 

PR  T  1 

1  7  ok 

J.^  .  kJJ. 

1  on 

P(^  DP 

P^  Of^ 

pk  l8 

16.37 

15.51 

15.50 

17.30 

0  U-Lic 

.^y 

pis  PR 

PI  81 

P"^  P^ 

16.60 

16.87 

IS  .QO 

IQ  SO 
x^ . 

22.38 

26.50 

21.70 

23.75 

17.87 

18.30 

16.00 

19.10 

Aug. 

pU  .1^ 

28  .19 

22 .9^ 

2"^  Ql 

18.33 

18.39 

15.80 

19.00 

Sept.  if/ 

2if.3^ 

29.91 

22.61 

25.27 

18.18 

19.1^1- 

15.50 

Oct. 

2^.55 

22.97 

16.85 

15.^0 

Nov. 

25.58 

23.03 

15.97 

15.00 

Dec. 

26.13 

23.06 

16.90 

15.50 

Average 

2^.65 

23.20 

17.16 

15.80 

1/  Sold  out  of  first  hands .  2/  All  weights .  3/  Average  for  all  weights . 
Midwest  markets .    k/  Midmonth  price . 


Compiled  from  Market  News^  Livestock  Division,  AMS,  and  Agricultural 
Prices,  SRS . 

Less  Steer  Beef; 

More  Cow  and  Heifer  Beef  in  Supply 

The  price  movements  described  above  have  more  meaning  when  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  changes  in  types  of  beef  produced.     Commercial  cattle  slaughter  in 
July  was  up  3  percent  from  June  and  8  percent  from  July  a  year  ago.    However , 
beef  production  in  July  was  up  only  1  percent  above  June  and  5  percent  above 
July  last  year.    An  increase  in  the  proportion  of  slaughter  represented  by  cows 
along  with  lighter  average  dressed  weights  for  steers  and  heifers  explains  why 
beef  production  rose  less  than  commercial  cattle  slaughter.    July  cow  slaughter 
of  353 J, 000  head  represented  20  percent  of  federally  inspected  slaughter.  Cow 
slaughter  in  June  amounted  to  295^000  head  and  comprised  17  percent  of  federally 
inspected  slaughter. 

July  federally  inspected  steer  slaughter  of  1,031^000  head  was  3  percent 
below  June  and  about  equal  to  July  I961,  if  slaughter  is  adjusted  for  the 
additional  slaughter  day  in  July  this  year  compared  with  last  July.    On  the 
other  hand;,  heifer  slaughter  in  July  exceeded  June  by  6  percent  and  July  a 
year  ago  by  9  percent . 
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The  dressed  weight  of  steers  averaged  646.3  pounds  in  July— down  2  per- 
cent from  the  average  of  657. if  in  June  and  domi  k  percent  from  the  G^h.Q  pound 
average  in  July  I96I.    The  July  dressed  weight  of  heifers  averaged  about  2  per- 
cent less  than  in  June  and  a  year  earlier.    The  net  result  of  the  change  in 
steer  slaughter  and  average  dressed  weights  was  a  reduction  of  about  5  percent 
in  the  availability  of  steer  beef  in  July  compared  with  June  this  year  or  July 
a  year  ago.    However,  the  reduction  in  steer  beef  was  partly  offset  by  the  larger 
supplies  of  heifer  beef.    The  lower  supply  of  steer  beef  resulted  in  sharply 
higher  prices  for  fed  steers  in  July.    This  in  turn  added  some  strength  to  the 
heifer  market,  even  though  heifer  beef  production  was  increased. 

Preliminary  slaughter  data  for  August  indicate  that  the  same  condition 
continued  through  August.    Sales  of  steers  out  of  first  hands  at  12  public 
markets  for  August  were  down  15  percent  from  July  and  20  percent  below  August 
a  year  ago.    However,  the  number  of  heifers  sold  out  of  first  hands  at  these 
12  markets  was  up  9  percent  from  July  but  down  5  percent  from  last  August.  The 
average  liveweight  of  steers  and  heifers  sold  out  of  first  hands  decreased  in 
August,  and  the  average  dressed  weight  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection  declined.    The  lighter  dressed  weight  not  only  reflected  the  de- 
crease in  liveweight  of  steers  and  heifers  but  probably  also  was  due  in  part  to 
a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  steers  included  in  slaughter. 

Strong  Summer  Demand 

Adds  Strength  to  Cattle  Market 

Complementing  the  decrease  in  supply  of  feed  steer  beef  this  summer  was 
a  strong  demand  situation.  Three  factors  stand  out  as  important  in  the  demand 
for  beef  this  summer. 

The  first  of  these  was  favorable  summer  weather  throughout  the  Northeast. 
Temperatures  throughout  this  highly  populated  area  remained  below  normal  all 
summer  (table  6).    The  cool  summer  weather  helped  in  maintaining  a  high  rate  of 
meat  consumption.    Even  roasting  and  braising  cuts  of  beef  moved  well  this 
summer. 

The  second  factor  was  a  higher  level  of  income  and  employment  compared 
with  last  year.    Particularly  important  in  the  consumer  expenditure  picture  the 
first  half  of  this  year  was  the  absence  of  shortened  work  weeks  or  the  threat  of 
layoffs  and/or  shortened  work  weeks — factors  that  were  in  the  picture  the  first 
half  of  1961. 

The  third  factor  favorable  to  the  demand  for  beef  was  the  lack  of  excess 
supply  of  any  kind  of  red  meat  or  poultry.    Consequent];^,  there  were  few,  if 
any, candidates  for  week-end  special  '^fire  sales"  in  retail  stores. 

Moderate  Decline  in  Fed  Cattle  Prices 
Expected  This  Fall 

Factors  on  both  the  demand  and  supply  side  during  the  fall  quarter  likely 
will  result  in  fed  cattle  prices  moving  downward  moderately  from  their  present 
level.    The  July  1  inventory  of  cattle  on  feed  was  up  k  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.    Feeders  intended  to  market  3,330,000  head  out  of  this  inventory  during 
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the  July-September  period.    If  these  intentions  were  carried  out,  the  carry- 
over from  the  July  1  inventory  into  the  October  1  inventory  would  be  9  percent 
above  last  year.    Steer  and  heifer  slaughter  for  July  and  August  indicate  that 
marketings  are  about  on  schedule. 


Table  6. — 1962  temperatures:  Departure  from  normal  at  selected  cities  1/ 


oity  J 

Week  Ending 

July 

August 

9 

;  16  : 

23 

\    30  . 

6  I 

13  ; 

20  . 

27 

Hartford,  Conn. 

:  -5 

'h 

-5 

-5 

-1 

-h 

-h 

-2 

Washington,  D.  C. 

-7 

0 

-3 

-5 

0 

-2 

0 

+3 

Boston,  Mass. 

-2 

0 

-2 

-3 

-1 

-5 

-2 

0 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

-2 

0 

-3 

-6 

-1 

-U 

-1 

-1 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

-1 

+1 

-U 

-6 

-1 

-5 

-3 

-2 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'h 

-3 

-5 

-8 

-2 

-U 

-3 

-2 

1/  Degrees  fahrenheit. 


Improved  range  conditions  this  summer  appeared  as  a  factor  that  might 
limit  the  movement  of  feeder  cattle  during  the  summer  quarter.    However,  ship- 
ments of  feeder  cattle  and  calves  from  terminal  markets  in  July  and  August  ex- 
ceeded year-earlier  shipments,  and  the  number  of  feeder  cattle  and  calves 
shipped  into  8  Com  Belt  States  in  July  and  August  were  19  percent  above  the 
comparable  period  last  year.    California,  Arizona,  and  Colorado — the  States 
for  which  monthly  cattle  on  feed  reports  are  available — placed  21  percent  more 
cattle  on  feed  in  July  and  August  than  during  the  same  period  last  year. 
Therefore,  placements  on  feed  in  the  third  quarter  probably  were  larger  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  main  factor  on  the  demand  side  of  the  market  during  the  fourth  quar- 
ter will  be  increased  supplies  of  pork  and  the  seasonal  increase  in  offerings 
of  turkeys.    Placements  of  broiler  chicks  during  the  late  summer  period  also 
indicate  that  broiler  supplies  will  decrease  much  less  this  fall  than  they  did 
a  year  ago. 

Feeder  Cattle  Prices 

The  summer  rise  in  fed  cattle  prices  was  reflected  in  higher  prices  for 
feeder  cattle.     The  average  cost  of  feeder  steers  shipped  from  10  markets  for 
the  week  ending  September  22  was  $25.50.     This  is  about  $2  above  the  June  aver- 
age price  and  $2.U0  above  the  price  for  the  comparable  week  last  September. 
Above  average  summer  grazing  conditions  throughout  most  of  the  West,  along  with 
good  prospects  for  winter  wheat  pasture,  added  almost  $2  to  the  price  for 
Choice  stocker-feeder  steer  calves  from  June  to  late  September. 
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Table    7. --Average  retail  price  of  specified  meat  cuts, 
per  po^-md,  by  monxhs,  1959  to  date 


Year  and 
Item 

Jan. 

Feb. 

I^r . 

Apr. 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept . 

:  Oct.  • 

Nov. 

Dec . 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct . 

Cl.. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Beef,  Choice  1/ 

Round  steak  : 
1959 

i960  : 
1961 

1962  : 

106. 7 
106.0 
105.6 
103. h 

107.1 
105.2 
106.2 
1C6.1 

107.2 
105.6 
105.7 
105. 1 

107.7 
107.7 

lcU.9 
106.2 

107.7 
105.9 
104.2 
105.5 

108.1 
105.8 
101.6 
105.8 

108.9 
105.7 

100.6 
105.9 

107.0 
105.6 
101.2 
106.5 

107.8 
104.8 
102.8 

106.5 
104.9 
102.7 

107.0 
103.8 
103.6 

106.4 
1C4.6 
104.4 

Rib  roast  : 
1959 

1960  : 

1961  : 
1962 

82.5 
82.0 
83. U 
82.9 

82.4 
81.3 
82.7 
81.5 

82.1 
81.6 
82.2 
82.1 

82.9 
81.1 
81.9 
82.1 

83.1 
82.4 
80.8 

82.0 

82.9 
82.3 
80.0 
82.3 

83.5 

82.3 
78.4 
82.6 

82.5 
82.0 
78.6 
83.5 

53.0 
81.0 
79.3 

82.9 
81.3 
79.5 

82.6 
81.1 
80.3 

82.3 
81.4 
81.3 

Chuck  roast  : 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

6i+.3 
62.7 
63.1 
60. i+ 

65.5 
62.6 
62.7 
61.1 

65.2 
62.6 
62.3 
61.9 

6k. Q 
64.0 
61.6 
61.9 

65.7 
63.0 
59.8 
60.7 

64.5 
61.9 
57.1 
59.0 

64.2 
60.6 
56.1 
59.5 

62.7 
60.8 
55.8 
61.3 

62.1 
59.9 
57.1 

63.6 
59.3 
58.2 

63.5 
60.1 
59.1 

63.2 
61.4 
60.0 

Hamburger 

1959  : 

i960 

1961 

1962 

Pork 

55.6 
53.2 
52.4 
51.5 

55.7 
52.5 
52.6 

51.3 

55.2 
52.7 
52.3 
51.5 

55.0 
53.2 
52.0 
51.5 

55.3 
52.8 
51.6 
51.3 

55.3 
52.6 

50.9 
51. i+ 

55.^ 
52.9 
50.4 
31.h 

5^.7 
52.2 
49.2 
51.5 

54.6 
51.7 
50.5 

54.6 
51.6 
50.6 

53.9 
51.3 
51.0 

53.7 
51.9 
51.1 

Chops 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

88.8 
78. 
89.5 
Ql.h 

8i^.8 
78.2 
87.7 
87.9 

81.7 
80.8 
86.8 
87.3 

84.0 
84.1 
87.0 
86.7 

85.5 
82.3 
85.1 
86.5 

87.4 
86.0 
86.2 
86.3 

87.9 
89.6 
89.9 
90.9 

85.4 
89.8 
88.8 
9^.3 

89.0 
9C.1 
90.1 

86.6 
91.1 
90.2 

83.8 
90.2 

87.9 

79.2 
88.9 
85.4 

Bacon,  sliced 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

72.1 
:  57.5 
:  69.7 
:  67.7 

69.^ 
58.2 
70.8 
67.9 

67.4 
58.8 
70.5 
67.7 

68.4 
63.9 
69.8 
67.8 

68.8 
66.6 
69.6 
68.4 

68.6 
67.4 
69.5 
68.8 

68.4 
67.5 
70.2 
71.8 

66.6 
71. 0 
73.5 
74.0 

65.9 
68.9 
75.0 

63.1 
68.7 
76.5 

60.7 
68.2 
71.2 

58.4 
69.2 
68. S 

Hams,  whole 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

;  67.5 

:  58.6 
:  63.2 
:  62.2 

61+. 9 
58.2 
62.8 
61.8 

63.7 
58.8 
62.7 
61.5 

63.1 
58.1 
61.7 
62.1 

62.7 
61.3 
60.1 
61.1 

63.1 
61.4 
60.0 
61.2 

62.2 
61.5 
59.8 
61.3 

60.1 
61.6 
60.3 
62.4 

60.5 
60.4 
61.6 

59.6 
61.0 
60.6 

59.1 
61.2 
60.7 

59.6 
63.1 
62.1 

Veal  cutlet 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

:139.1 
:  1^+1.9 
:li4-3.1 
:lU5.0 

1U2.5 
1I+3.I 
11+5- 1 
li+7.5 

lko.6 

li+i+.C 
lkk.2 

1U6.8 

141.5 
143.1 
144.2 
146.3 

143.0 
143.1 
142.8 
147.8 

1^3.3 
143.2 
142.0 
147.5 

li^3.9 
141.1 
142.2 
147.1 

142.9 
140.1 
141.8 
148.3 

143.4 
140.9 
142.4 

142.5 
140.6 
142.3 

141.8 
137.9 

142.1 

140.9 
140.1 
143.7 

Leg  of  lamb 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 

:  75-5 
:  73.3 
:  12.k 
:  69.7 

73.9 
72.5 
71.8 
69. h 

73.7 
73.7 
72.3 
69.7 

75.2 
75.0 
71.4 
69.5 

76.5 
76.2 
69.1 
70.4 

77.1 
70.1 
72.7 

76.8 
75.1 
69.7 
72.9 

74.9 
73.5 
68.1 

73.3 

74.8 
73.3 
69.2 

74.7 
73.1 
69.1 

74.4 
72.8 
68.8 

73.9 
71.6 
69.3 

1/  Except  hamburger,  which  has  no  grade  designation. 


Compiled  from  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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The  January  1  inventory  of  beef  cattle  included  1.2  million  more  head 
of  calves,  steers,  and  heifers  than  a  year  earlier.    Also,  imports  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year  were  up  by  160  thousand  head  over  I961.     Therefore,  we 
had  an  increase  in  the  potential  supply  of  feeder  cattle  of  about  1.^  million 
head  in  the  first  half  or  this  year.     However,  the  supply  of  feeder  cattle 
available  for  the  late  summer -fall  marketing  season  is  not  up  accordingly. 

Increased  steer  and  heifer  slaughter  the  first  half  of  this  year  account- 
ed for  230,000  head,  and  an  additional  218,000  head  were  already  in  feedlots 
as  of  July  1.     This  reduces  the  increase  over  a  year  earlier  to  about  900,000 
head,  part  of  which  likely  are  heifers  being  held  back  for  breeding  purposes. 
The  supply  of  feeder  cattle  the  last  half  of  1961  ^-/as  supplemented  by  imports 
of  622,000  head. 

The  export  quota  for  live  cattle  from  Mexico  for  the  12-month  period 
beginning  September  1,  19^2,  has  been  increased  to  6^2,000  head  from  38^,000 
the  previous  year.    However,  this  increase  likely  will  be  offset  by  decreased 
imports  from  Canada.    Consequently,  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  feeder  cattle 
available  for  the  fall  does  not  appear  to  be  burdensome.     If  fed  cattle  prices 
decline  seasonally  this  fall,  prices  for  feeder  steers  likely  will  decline 
also.    However,  relatively  little  decline  is  expected  before  the  end  of  the 
peak    fall  marketing  season  for  yearling  feeder  steers. 

SHEEP 

Lamb  Slaughter  Below, 
Prices  Above  196I 

Lamb  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  has  been  edging  up  since  mid- 
year and  is  now  at  the  fall  peak.     Slaughter  on  a  monthly  basis  was  below  the 
same  month  a  year  ago  from.  March  through  June,  but  July  showed  an  increase  of 
k  percent  above  a  year  ago.     If  July  slaughter  is  adjusted  for  one  extra 
slaughtering  day  this  year,  the  slaughter  rate  would  actually  be  slightly  below 
last  July.    Weekly  slaioghter  rates  in  August  averaged  about  2  percent  below  the 
same  weeks  in  19^1,  even  though  the  number  of  head  slaughtered  per  week  in- 
creased during  the  month. 

Lamb  slaughter  moved  up  sharply  in  September  and  by  midmonth  exceeded 
year-earlier  rates.    Marketing  of  range  lambs  \^^as  earlier  this  year  than  normal 
\r±th  the  bulk  of  the  lambs  already  traded  by  the  end  of  September.     Due  to  the 
good  range  condition  in  much  of  the  Inter -Mountain  State  Region,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  lambs  from  these  States  were  in  slaughter  flesh  this  year  and  the 
feeder  lambs  also  were  heavier.    Because  of  the  high  level  of  lamb  slaughter 
in"  September  and  the  h  percent  smaller  lamb  crop  this  year,  lamb  slaughter  is 
expected  to  taper  off  after  early  October  and  drop  below  year  ago  rates  for  the 
rest  of  1962. 

Choice  lambs  at  Denver  in  January  this  year  were  selling  for  under  $17, 
about  60  to  75  cents  below  January  1961  prices.     They  remained  at  this  level 
until  the  first  week  in  April,  when  they  began  to  increase.    A  price  of  $22.48 
was  reached  for  Choice  lambs  at  Denver  during  the  third  week  in  June,  and  since 
then  prices  have  fallen  off  to  the  $20. 50- -$21  level.  But  even  these  prices 
are  over  $3  above  the  same  week  a  year  ago. 
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WEEKLY  LAMB  PRICES 

$  PER  CWT.  \  \ 


♦  AT  DENVER  (CHOICE  GRADE). 

SPRING  LAMBS  t*AY  -  SEP  T  EMB  E  R.   WOOLED  LAMBS  ALL  OTHER  MONTHS. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  N  EG.  ERS  1440  -  62  (  9  )      ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


A  steady  to  strong  price  situation  for  lambs  throughout  the  remainder 
of  this  year  and  into  the  first  quarter  of  19^3  now  appears  likely.    In  light 
of  the  k  percent  decrease  in  this  year's  lamb  crop,  the  high  level  of  sheep 
and  lamb  slaughter  through  September  indicates  decreased  supplies  of  lamb  for 
the  fo\irth  quarter.    Furthermore,  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  received  in  8 
Corn  Belt  States  was  down  from  a  year  earlier  by  21  percent  in  July  and  20  per- 
cent in  August.    Consequently,  as  the  supply  of  range  lambs  tapers  off,  there 
likely  will  be  fewer  fed  lambs  available  for  slaughter. 

Sheep  Condition  Good 

The  Western  Range  and  Livestock  Report  showed  that,  as  of  September  1, 
the  condition  of  sheep  and  lambs  was  given  a  rating  of  Good.    This  was  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier  and  the  I95I-60  average.    Texas,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico  reported  condition  of  sheep  lower  than  last  year  by  9,  3,  and  1  percent, 
respectively.    Conditions  in  all  other  States  were  the  same  or  above  last  year. 
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USDA  Meat  Purchases 

As  of  September  2J,  the  USDA  had  purchased  l4.2  million  pounds  of  frozen 
ground  beef,  at  a  cost  of  $5»9  million  since  the  initial  purchase  August  l6^ 
This  meat  is  for  distribution  to  schools  taking  part  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program.    Funds  for  these  purchases  are  provided  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act . 

Plans  were  announced  on  August  17  for  the  purchase  of  canned  chopped 
meat — primarily  pork — for  distribution  to  needy  families.    As  of  September  27, 
a  total  of  15.4  million  pounds  had  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $6.2  million. 
Funds  are  provided  under  Section  32,  Public  Law  320. 

Plans  were  also  announced  on  September  13  to  buy  canned  pork  for  schools 
participating  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program.    The  first  purchase  was 
made  September  27  "v^en  1.2  million  pounds  were  bought  for  $.7  million. 


The  next  issue  of  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  is 
scheduled  for  release  November  1^^,  I962. 
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ECONOMIC  EVALUATION  OF  HIDE  CURING  METHODS 

by  John  V/.  Thompson 
Economic  Research  Service  l/ 

In-plant  curing  costs  may  mean  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  for 
many  hide-processing  f irm^  .    Efficiency  in  hide-ci;_ring  also  has  an  important  im- 
pact on  the  ability  of  the  American  hide  and  leather  industries  to  compete  ef- 
fectively in  domestic  and  foreign  markets.    Accordingly a  study  was  conducted 
to  provide  hide  processors  with  guidelines  for  lowering  their  marketing  costs 
and  increasing  their  processing  efficiency.    Data  were  obtained  on  the  costs, 
labor,  and  equipment  requirements  of  21  hide  firms  of  various  sizes  curing 
hides  by  the  following  methods:     (l)  pack-salting,  (2)  agitated-brine  curing, 
(3)  brine -curing  of  fleshed  hides  by  the  pit  method,  and  {k)  agitated-brine  cujt- 
ing  of  fleshed  hides . 

Analysis  of  the  actual  plant  operations  are  presented  in  tables  8  and  9- 
These  tables  reveal  that  costs  of  cujring  hides  vary  considerably  by  type  of 
curing  method,  equipment  and  facilities,  size  of  plant,  salt  cost,  and  hourly 
wage  rate.    Average  salt,  labor,  and  T^otal  curing  costs  of  100  po^jnds  of  hides, 
net  shipping  weight,  associated  with  daily  volume  and  curing  method  in  the  actu- 
al plants  are  shown  in  table  8. 

Considerable  variation  in  individual  cost  items  was  found  among  the  hide 
curing  firms.    Hourly  wage  rates  ranged  from  $1-35  "to  over  $3-00  per  hour; 
salt  costs  varied  from  $10.20  per  ton  for  rock  salt  to  $21.90  a  ton  for  fine 
salt;  and  costs  for  supervision,  selling,  and  administration  ranged  from  6.5 
to  25  cents  per  hide. 

An  average  of  about  I6  man -minutes  of  labor  was  necessary  to  process  one 
hide  completely  through  a  pack-salt  curing  operation.    Agitated-brine  curing 
required  slightly  more  than  8  man-minutes  per  hide.    Fleshing  and  curing  hides 
by  the  agitated-brine  method  took  12.5  man -minutes  of  labor,  while  curing  flesh- 
ed hides  by  the  pit  method  required  about  I5  man-minutes  per  hide . 

From  the  data  collected,  model  plants  were  constructed  for  each  curing 
method  to  show  typical  capital  investment,  operating  costs,  and  labor  require- 
ments of  a  well-managed  hide -curing  firm.    The  models  revealed  that  most  firms 
can  reduce  labor  requirements  through  proper  plant  layout,  standardization  of 
grading  and  shipping  practices,  and  reduction  of  cured-hide  inventories. 

Total  operating  costs  for  a  fleshing  machine  decrease  considerably  as 
the  volujne  of  hides  processed  daily  increases.    Fleshing  costs  per  hide  were 
estimated  at  16  cents  for  a  daily  volume  of  kOO  hides,  1^  cents  for  60O  hides 
a  day_,  and  12.5  cents  for  1,000  hides  daily.    Fleshing  more  than  1,000  hides  a 
day  did  not  significantly  reduce  unit  processing  costs.    These  findings  indicate 
the  installation  of  a  fleshing  machine  may  be  feasible  in  many  plants,  if  a 
premium  is  received  for  the  fleshed  hides  and  the  $^9^000  installed  cost  can 

be  amortized  over  I5  or  more  year.  

1/  Prepared  by  the  author  from  a  study  performed  under  contract  for  the 
Economic  Research  Service,  USDA,  by  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Table  8. — Average  curing  costs  per  100  pounds  of  hide,  I962  1/ 


Curing  method 

:       Hides  per 
:  day 

;  Salt 

*  Labor 

;  Total 

;  Number 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Unfleshed  hides: 

Pack  salt 

:  100 

51 

87 

209 

Pack  salt 

300 

2o 

95 

loo 

Pack  salt 

:  500 

28 

85 

168 

Pack  salt 

:  800 

25 

106 

179 

Agitated-brine 

i^-OO 

29 

61 

158 

Fleshed  hides:  j 

Agitated  brine 

960 

32 

105 

22k 

Pit  brine  j 

930 

38 

117 

229 

1/  Based  on  net  shipping  weight. 


The  capital  investment  for  a  new  building  and  equipment  is  estimated  at 
$152,000  for  a  firm  curing  5OO  hides  daily  by  the  pack-salt  method,  $186,000 
for  plants  curing  5OO  hides  a  day  by  the  agitated-brine  method,  and  $3^3^000 
for  firms  fleshing  and  c\iring  1,000  hides  a  day  by  the  agitated -brine  method. 
However,  these  large  capital  expenditures  for  modern  facilities  apparently  can 
be  offset  by  reduction  in  labor  and  other  costs  resulting  from  increased  plant 
efficiency. 


An  important  conclusion  of  the  study  is  that  no  single  curing  method  is 
consistently  the  most  efficient.    Volume  is  an  important  consideration  in  the 
choice  of  curing  method.    Pack-salt  curing  is  the  lowest  cost  method  for  pro- 
cessing fewer  than  300  hides  a  day.    At  daily  vol\ames  of  300  to  5OO  hides, 
total  costs  for  the  agitated -brine  method  are  sli^tly  less  than  with  the  pack- 
salt  method.    For  a  plant  curing  more  than  5OO  unfleshed  hides  daily,  the  agi- 
tated-brine method  is  definitely  the  lowest  cost  method.    Unit  costs  for  flesh- 
ing and  agitated-brine  curing  are  lower  at  1,000  hides  a  day  than  unit  costs 
for  pack-salt  curing  of  500  hides  daily. 
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Table  9» — Operating  expenditures  for  curing  cattle  hides,  I962 
 (Cents  per  100  pounds  cured  shipping  veight)  


Expense 


Unfleshed  hides 


Pack 
salting  1/ 


Agitated 
brine  cure 

2/ 


Fleshed  hides 


Agitated 
brine  cure 

3/ 


Pit  cure 


Cents 

Percent 

Cents 

Percent 

Cents 

Percent  Cents 

Percent 

Fixed  Costs: 

Interest  on  investment 

no 

^  1 

±u .  0 

0 .0 

1  c  0 

6.8 

9.4 

)i  1 

Taxes  and  insurance 

k 

H-  ,U 

00 

0  1 

2.6 

2.6 

1  .± 

UC_yjL  CL.  XCl  0  J.  Ull    KJl  J.Ca.oC 

1  D  P 

JLU  •  £1 

•  J) 

1 1  it 

f  •'^ 

7.1 

10.7 

ii  7 

XUoCt.J-    r  Xi^CLL  UUoOo 

-LM-  •  X. 

25.5 

J-U  .  J_ 

"^7  n 

16.5 

22.7 

Q  Q 

VcirXcl.UJ_C  OUbT^o, 

Labor 

93.0 

60.5 

38.1 

IOU.7 

U6.7 

116.8 

50.9 

Salt 

33.2 

17.7 

28.5 

18.0 

31.6 

14.1 

38.3 

16.7 

0 11  dU  X  V-  CL_L  O 

7  Q 

2.8 

k,2 

Maintenance  and 

repairs 

Utilities  and  plant 

supplies 

8.1 

1^.3 

17.3 

10.9 

2i+.2 

10.8 

2r[,h 

12.0 

Supervision  and 

15.8 

16.7 

administration 

23.6 

12.6 

10.0 

17.9 

7.9 

7.3 

Office  and  selling 

2.9 

1.6 

3.2 

1.9 

2.7 

1.2 

3.2 

\M 

Total  Variable  costs 

160.8 

85.9 

133.2 

83.9 

187. 

83.5 

206.6 

90.1 

Total  costs 

187.1 

100.0 

158.7 

100.0 

22h,k 

100.0 

229.3 

100.0 

1/  12  plants;  average  daily  volume  ^+50  hides;  60  lb.  cured  weight/hide 

2/  3  plants;  average  daily  volume  400  hides;  59  IT^.  cured  weight/hide. 

3/  3  plants;  average  daily  volume  960  hides;  5I  l"b.  c\ired  weight/hide. 

5/  3  plants;  average  daily  volume  930  hides;  51  l"b.  cured  weight/hide. 


Single  copies  of  the  entire  study,  AER  No.  I6,  are  available 
upon  request  from  Division  of  Information,  Management  Opera- 
tions Staff,  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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PER  CAPITA  MEAT  CONSUMPTION  IN  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES,  I96I 

By  Grover  J.  Sims 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Total  world  meat  production  outside  Communist  China  increased  only  slight- 
ly in  i960  and  I96I  and  more  slowly  than  population.    There  was  a  general  de- 
cline in  per  capita  consumption.    However,  per  capita  consumption  increased  dur- 
ing 1961  in  15  of  the  3I  countries  for  which  detailed  estimates  are  reported. 

For  sever*al  years  prior  to  19^0,  world  consumption  per  person  rose  con- 
siderably, reflecting  the  sharp  rise  in  meat  output  and  unusually  strong  demand 
"because  of  prosperity.    Further  increases  in  world  production  are  expected  be- 
cause of  the  current  relatively  favorable  livestock  prices  and  ample  production 
facilities  in  a  large  number  of  countries . 

Per  capita  supplies  in  I96I  were  above  the  I95I-55  average  in  every 
country  of  Western  Europe,  except  Sweden,    lliey  were  up  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Chile,  Colombia,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Yugoslavia,  Japan,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.    Per  capita  supplies  were  below  average  in  Mexico,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. 

As  usual,  consumption  per  person  varied  widely  from  country  to  country. 
New  Zealand  was  the  hi^est  consumer  in  I96I  with  223  povmds  per  person.  The 
other  leading  consumers  (pounds  per  capita)  in  order  were  Australia,  215; 
Uiniguay,  212;  Argentina,  197;  United  States,  I6I;  Canada,  I39;  United  Kingdom, 
13^;  Denmark,  129;  France,  125;  Austria,  113;  Switzerland,  113;  West  Germany, 
110;  Belgium-Luxembourg,  IO8;  Sweden,  102;  and  the  Netherlands  99.  Ireland 
dropped  from  the  I5  leaders  in  I96I,  with  consumption  dropping  from  IO6  to  96 
pounds . 

Per  capita  consumption  in  Japan  in  I96I  averaged  only  10  pounds  but  was 
2  pounds  greater  than  a  year  earlier.    Consumption  was  low  also  in  Peru^  35 
pounds,    Ecuador,  37.  Mexico,  37.  and.  Portugal,  kO, 

Consumption  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  during  I96I  averaged  6k  pounds,  having 
declined  in  both  I960  and  I96I,  but  was  above  I95I-55  average    of  53  pounds. 
Consumption  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R,  in  I96I  was  lower  than  in  all  countries  of 
Western  Europe — except  Greece,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain — and  was  much  below 
the  United  States. 

Of  the  103  billion  pounds  consumed  in  the  world,  excluding  Communist 
China,  5I  percent  was  beef  and  veal,  kO  percent  pork,  8  percent  lamb,  mutton, 
and  goat,  and  about  1  percent  horsemeat. 

The  United  States  consumes  much  more  meat  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world — almost  30  billion  pounds  in  I96I.    U.  S.  consumption  accounted  for  29 
percent  of  the  total  supply  of  all  types,  33  percent  of  the  beef  and  veal,  28 
percent  of  the  pork,  and  11  percent  of  the  lamb,  mutton,  and  goat.    U.  S.  net 
imports  of  all  meats  in  I96I  equaled  k-  percent  of  total  U.  S.  consumption. 
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Table    ia--''Ei:r:     Consu2i:^ion  in  specified  co-antries,  average  I95I-55,  annual  1959-61  1/ 


SEPTEMBER  I962 


Countries 


: Average 
: 1951-55 


1959 


i960 


1961 


+  Imports      -  Exports 


Average 
1951-55 


1959 


i960 


Apparent  consiiaption 


Average 
1951-55 


1959 


196c 


1961 


Per  capita  cons-omption 


Average 
1951-55 


1959 


:  Mil. 

:  lbs. 

North  America: 

Canada  2/  :  1,99^*- 

United  States  2/  3/  ■.2k, 338 

Mexico  :  1,212 

Cuba  :  '+6^4- 

South  America:  : 

Argent ina  :  k,88h 

Brazil  :  3,^30 

Chile  :  3^1 

Colombia  :  71^ 

Paraguay  :  187 

Peru  .: 

Uruguay  :  826 

Venezuela  :  20T 

Europe : 

Austria  :  649 

Belgium-Luxeabourg  :  89O 

Denmark  2/  :  l,2kl 

Finland  :  261 

France  :  U,8lO 

Germany,  west  :  ii,68l 

Greece  :  I88 

Ireland  :  I+05 

Italy  :  1,725 

Netherlands  :  1,086 

Norw-ay  :  235 

Portu.jal  :  326 

Spain  :  872 

Sveden  :  715 

United  Kingdom  2/  :  3,C88 

Bui -aria  -.k/  396 

Czechosloveiia  :^/  868 

Germany,  East  :  1,210 

Hungary  :  737 

Poland  :  1,839 

Yugoslavia  :  69O 

Switzerland  :  h^l 

U.3.3.R.  (Surope  &  Asia)  ^9,075 


Africa:-  : 

So.  Africa,  Rep.  of....:  1,; 


Asia: 

Japan  

Philippines . 


299 


Oceania:  : 

Australia  2/  5/  :  2,522 

New  Zealand  2/  6/  :  1,293 


fdil. 
lbs. 


Mil. 
lbs. 


Mil. 
lbs. 


2,560    2,ij-56  2,512 
27,319  28,208  28,585 
1,14-11    1,14-25  1,14-83 
529   


Mil. 
lbs. 


+322 
-66 
+33 


Mil. 
lbs. 


-19 
+1,236 
-1+8 
441 


Mil. 
lbs. 


Mil. 
lbs. 


-9  +3 
4933  +1,212 


-109 
+25 


■Ihh 


Mil. 
lbs. 


1,91+1 
2l+,660 
1,146 
497 


Mil. 
lbs. 


Mil. 
lbs. 


2,541    2,447  2,515 
28,555  29,141  29,797 
1,363   1,316  1,339 
570  — 


129 
151 
41 
85 


Lbs.: Lbs.: Lb 


±cc 
41 


5,006 

k,9Q9 

5,117 

-S02 

-1,262 

-983 

-980 

4,082 

3,744 

4,006 

4,137 

222 

167 

191 

197 

4,330 

4,117 

4,111 

-9 

-223 

-37 

-111 

3,421 

4,107 

4,080 

4,000 

61 

64 

62 

60 

i^39 

453 

452 

+4 

-2 

+7 

+10 

345 

437 

460 

462 

53 

62 

58 

53 

771 

798 

834 

714 

771 

798 

834 

58 

55 

57 

60 

228 

199 

198 

-23 

-39 

-44 

164 

185 

160 

154 

120 

93 

8c 

77 

326 

331 

337 

+20 

+3 

+10 

346 

334 

347 

31 

33 

35 

723 

866 

749 

-^36 

-77 

-153 

-113 

690 

646 

713 

636 

272 

215 

238 

212 

319 

322 

348 

+14 

+29 

+37 

221 

348 

359 

44 

50 

51 

755 

778 

791 

+3 

991 

1,012 
1,675 

990 

+17 

1,643 

1,711 

-772 

297 

274 

285 

-1 

5,i^73 

5,598 

5,921 

-53 

5,533 
285 

5,770 

6,010 

+90 

254 

312 

+11 

471 

542 

578 

-158 

2,281 

2,531 

2,774 

+70 

1,324 

1,551 

1,466 

-235 

255 

321 

336 

-3 

338 

291 

345 

-4 

1,101 

1,221 

1,241 

+12 

836 

T94 

783 

+23 

3,713 

3,788 

4,144 

+2743 

469 

480 

-38 

1,098 

1,188 

4^3 

1,361 

1,236 

+155 

922 

973 

-30 

2,539 

2,745 

-171 

972 

1,103 

1,183 

-22 

498 

530 

555 

+18 

+14 
+14 
-920 
-2 
-87 
+165 
+42 
-191 
+295 
-320 
+8 
+3 
+29 
-51 
+3,357 
-37 

+140 
-29 
-127 
-158 
+37 


14, 05c  13,949  13,900 


1,112    1,11c  1,1: 


799 
4l3 


3,275 
1,567 


71c 
461 


851 


+519 


+1 
+22 


+15 
443 


+10 

+20 
-1,032 
+12 
-138 
+189 
+55 
-241 
+336 
-4o8 
+7 
+15 
+27 
-22 
+3,512 


-36 
-201 
-193 

+42 

+33 


4^5 
+43 


2,995  3,152 
1,650  1,697 


-471  -8o4  -591 
.791.       -987  -1,060 


■i9 
+42 
-1,041 
+24 
-213 
+244 
+60 
-309 
+119 
-315 
+2 
+22 
+39 
-16 
+3,290 


-354 
-245 
+51 

-23 


-f^4 
+28 


-635 
-1,120 


651 
907 
475 
260 

4,757 

4,771 
199 
247 

1,795 
851 
232 
322 
884 
688 

5,894 
357 
931 

1,365 
697 

1,663 
668 
449 


769 
1,005 
723 
295 
5,386 
5,698 
327 
280 
2,576 
1,004 
263 
341 
1,130 
785 
7,070 
432 

1,501 
893 

2,360 
821 
535 


788 
1,032 
643 
286 
5,460 
5,959 
309 
301 
2,867 
1,143 
328 
306 
1,248 
772 
7,30c 
474 


937 
2,318 
910 
572 


800 
1,032 
670 
309 
5,7C8 
6,254 
372 
269 
2,893 
1,151 
338 
367 
1,280 
767 
7,4^4 


10,624    13,965  13,982  13,877 


1,003     1,091  1,086 


94 
100 

109 

63 

112 
93 
25 
84 
38 
81 
69 
37 
31 
1C3 
108 
4/  49 
E/73 
75 
73 
64 
39 
92 

4/  53 


74 


110  112  113 

106  109  108 

131  129  129 

67  64  69 

119  12c  125 

103  107  110 

40      37  44 

98  106  96 

53  58  58 

88  99  99 

74  91  93 

38      34  40 

38  1+1  42 

105  103  1C2 

129  132  134 


102  ic8  113 
67     65  64 


435 
321 


499 


8l4 
46l 


775 
504 


915 


2,471    2,4o4  2,517 
580       590  577 


214 

216 


233  227  215 
219    22'^  223 


1/  Carcass  meat  basis  -  includes  beef,  veal,  pork,  mutton,  lamb,  goat,  and  horsemeat;  excludes  edible  variety  me 
and  poultry  meat. 

2/  Per  capita  consumption  fig'ores  take  into  acco'ant  changes  in  commercial  stocks.     Per  capita  data  for  the  Units 

are  civilian  consumption  only. 
3,'  Includes  horsemeat  in  trade  and  apparent  consumption. 
4/  Less  than  5  year  average. 

5/  Per  capita  consumption  figures  are  for  years  ending  J'one  30. 

'0/  Per  capita  consumption  tigaces  are  for  years  ending  September  30. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign  so'jrce  materials. 
Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research  and  related  information. 


;ats.  la: 
!d  State 


rd.  rabtix, 
and  Canada 
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SEPTEMBER  1962 


The  United  Kingdom  reduced  its  meat  imports  in  I96I  and  increased  home 
production.    Imports  made  up  h'J  percent  of  total  consumption  during  1951-55^ 
hS  percent  in  I96O,  and  only  kh  percent  in  I96I.    Per  capita  consumption  during 
1961  averaged  13^  pounds,  equalling  the  19^7  record.    Other  countries  importing 
a  large    percentage  of  their  meat  supplies  in  I96I  included  Greece  with  net 
ifflpoi*ts  of  16  percent  of  total  consuniption,  Finland  and  Switzerland  with  b  per- 
cent each,  Portugal  6  percent,  and  West  Germany,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  and  Italy 
k  percent  each.    East  Germany  and  the  Philippines  also  are  relatively  large 
importers  of  meat. 

During  I96I,  only  3  countries  had  net  exports  exceeding  50  percent  of 
their  production — New  Zealand,  66  percent;  Denmark,  6I;  and  Ireland  Other 
leading  net  exporters  were  Paraguay,  22  percent;  Netherlands,  22;  Yugoslavia,  21; 
Australia,  20;  Argentina,  19;  Uraguay  15;  Mexico  10;  and  France  4. 
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Supply  and  dis^rituxion  of  meat,  by  months,  April  I962  to  date 


SEPTEMBER  I962 


[                                                  Conmsrcially  produced 

Total  2/' 

Surxlv 

Distribuxion 

Civilian 

Meat  and 

Civ 

ilian 

cons  um'Dt  ion 

period 

;  Produc- 
tion 

:  Begin- 

Exports 

Ending  ] 
stocks  ] 

cons 

jjnption 

Produc 

:  ning 
:  stocKs 

Imports 

and 
shipments 

Military  • 

Total  : 

Per 
person  1 

xion 

T    :  Per 
Toxal 

: person 

Mil . 
lb. 

i.lil. 
lb. 

Mil . 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil . 
lb. 

Mil . 
lb. 

Mil . 
lb. 

Lb. 

Mil . 
lb. 

lb .           Lb . 

Beef: 

April 
Jun° 

1,1^4-0 

1,313 

1,27^ 

172 
163 

1^1 

9k 
78 

ic8 

k 

5 

3/  - 

163 
1^2 
12'' 

29 
32 
28 

1.210 
1.375 
1.364 

6.6 
7.5 
7.5 

2nd  quar-Ger 

3.727 

172 

20  c 

3/ 13 

127 

89 

3,948 

21.6 

3/21.5 

July 

August 

September 

l,28i+ 

123 

111 

k 

122 

27 

1.365 

7.5 

^rd  ouarT^er 

Veal: 

April 
May 

70 
78 
72 

8 
8 

7 

2 
2 
1 

V 

8 
7 

7 

k 
k 

68 
77 

7C 

.4 
.4 

.4 

2nd  quarter 

220 

8 

3  -  - 

1± 

215 

1.2 

3,  1-5 

July 

August 

September 

7c 

3rd  quarter 

lamb  and 
mutton: 

A.pril 

66 
65 
56 

18 
19 
18 

11 

6 
6 

19 
18 
16 

76 
72 
64 

.4 

A 
.4 

2nd  quarter 

187 

16 

23 

16 

212 

1.2 

3  1.2 

July 

August 

September 

62 

15 

13 

3rd  quarter 

Pork; 

April 
i-Iay 

932 
965 
852 

280 
316 
339 

17 

20 
19 

11 
11 

3/;io 

316 
339 
292 

17 
19 
16 

885 
932 
692 

4.9 
5.1 
4.9 

2nd  quarter 

2,7^9 

28: 

56 

3/32 

292 

52 

2.7C9 

14.8 

3/1? 

July 

August 

September 

796 

295 

18 

ic 

237 

17 

845 

4.6 

3rd  quarter 

All  mea-c: 

2,208 
2,U21 

478 
506 
505 

12i^ 
106 

15 
16 
Ik 

506 
506 
435 

50 
55 
k8 

2,239 
2,456 
2,396 

12.3 
13.4 
13.1 

2nd  quarter 

6,883 

1^78 

364 

3/45 

h3? 

153 

7.C87 

38.8 

3/39 

July 

Augijst 
September 

2,218 

137 

Ik 

378 

2.356 

12 . 9 

3rd  quarter 

1/  Derived  from  estimates  by  months  of  pop-jlation  eating  out  of  civilian  food  supplies. 
2/  Includes  production  and  consumption  from  farm  slaughter. 
3/  Estimated. 

4/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Selected  price  statletics  for  meat  auiiinals  and  meat 


Item 

;  Unit 

:  iq6l 

1962 

:  July 

•  August 

:  June 

:  July 

:  August 

Cattle  %ild  calves 

Beef  steers,  slaiighter 

:  Dollars  per 

:  100  pounds 

:  23.08 

25 

01 

27 

14 

27.90 

30.07 

:  do. 

:  22.38 

2I+ 

13 

25 

25 

26 . 50 

28  -I9 

:  do. 

:  21.7'+ 

23 

32 

23 

90 

2I+.95 

26 . 30 

:  do. 

:  20.35 

22 

18 

21 

23 

22.31 

23.26 

:  do. 

:    17 • 50 

21 

31 

- 

22 .00 

:  do. 

:    18 . 92 

20 

83 

19 

71 

20 . 90 

21.  30 

:  do. 

:  22.23 

2k 

01 

2I+ 

91 

26 . 12 

27 .88 

:  do. 

:  21.39 

23 

12 

23 

86 

2I+  .89 

o<c  1.1, 

2D.i+i+ 

:  do. 

:  21.^4-0 

23 

17 

23 

77 

2I+  .89 

26.55 

Cows ,  Chicago 

:  do. 

:  l*+.87 

15 

5^ 

16 

90 

15. 61+ 

15.21+ 

:  do. 

:  15.02 

15 

k2 

16 

k2 

15.31 

15  .20 

do. 

,    Ik . 68 

15 

11 

15 

9k 

1I+.95 

II+  .80 

:  do. 

:  13-27 

13 

81 

II+ 

35 

13.62 

13.1+7 

do. 

- 

"" 

- 

do. 

:  21.70 

22 

91+ 

23 

23 

23.75 

23.91 

Price  received  by  fanners 

:  do. 

.    19 . 20 

20 

10 

20 

80 

21.00 

21.60 

do. 

lij-.20 

lU 

60 

114- 

80 

II+  .60 

II+.50 

do. 

21.10 

22 

20 

23 

10 

23.1+0 

2I+.3O 

do. 

22.90 

23 

20 

2I+ 

80 

2I+.8O 

2I+.9O 

Hogs 

JBarrows  ana  gilts,  u.  0.  Wo.  1,  2  &  3*  Cnlcago 

:  do. 

17-97 

18 

05 



do. 

18.31 

18 

1+6 

17 

"76 

18.85 

1&.81+ 

do. 

18.20 

18 

1+6 

17 

1+9 

18.68 

18.81 

do. 

17.78 

18 

35 

16 

92 

18  .16 

18.59 

do. 

17.85 

18 

19 

16 

93 

18.31+ 

18. 61+ 

do. 

17-87 

18 

33 

16 

87 

18.30 

18.50 

do. 

IU.19 

15 

27 

13 

81+ 

Ik. 62 

15.86 

do. 

16,60 

17 

30 

16 

10 

16.90 

17.1+0 

Hog'Com  price  ratio  3/ 

15-7 

16 

2 

11+ 

9 

16. U 

17.0 

15.8 

16 

6 

15 

6 

16.2 

17.1 

Sneep  and  lambs 

Dollars  per 

Sheep 

100  pounds 

Slaiighter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicsigo  .... 

do. 

^+-51 

1+ 

2k 

k/  k 

50 

V  1+.59 

1+/  i+.92 

do. 

l+,8l 

1+ 

72 

5 

1+1+ 

5.56 

5.1+6 

do. 

18.31 

18 

09 

23 

30 

22.30 

22.10 

do. 

lU.i+U 

1^ 

01 

5/  16 

00 

5/  16.00 

5/  16.1+0 

do. 

16.00 

15 

80 

19 

50 

19.10 

19.00 

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  fanners 

289 

301 

305 

310 

318 

Meat 

Vholess^Le ,  Chicago 

Dollars  per 

Steer  beef  carcass ,  Choice,  500~600  pounds 

100  pounds 

37-81 

39 

91 

1+1 

81+ 

1+2.61+ 

1+5-27 

do. 

1+0.79 

1+0 

15 

50 

31 

^7.89 

1+7-51 

Composite  hog  products: 

incluaing  lard 

Dollars 

19-1+2 

19 

76 

18 

3h 

19.50 

19.62 

do. 

27.01 

27 

1+8 

25 

51 

27.12 

27-29 

do. 

22.63 

23 

11 

22 

1+2 

23.60 

23-98 

do. 

31-87 

32 

5^+ 

31 

57 

33-23 

33-77 

Excluding  lard  : 

do.  : 

20.50 

20 

90 

20 

26 

21.1+1+ 

21.77 
38.88 

do.  : 

36.61 

37 

33 

36 

18 

38.29 

Retail,  United  States  average  : 

Cents  : 

per  pound 

76.3 

76 

6 

79 

8 

80  .2 

do.  : 

59.1 

60 

1 

58 

0 

60.1 

do.  : 

6k. k 

65 

0 

76 

7 

7I+.I 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS)  : 

9k. 0 

96 

0 

91+ 

1+ 

97.9 

99-9 

99-2 

99 

7 

100 

2 

101.8 

103.6 

1/  Average  elLI  weights  and  grades. 

2/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sio\ix  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis. 
3/  N\nnber  biishels  of  com  equivBdent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 
y  Good  grade. 
5/  Choice  grade. 

§/  Includes  beef  and  veal,  pork,  leg  of  lamb  and  other  meats . 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat 


Unit 

: 

l.yO± 

1962 

July 

:  August 

'  J\me 

:  July 

:  August 

113 

135 

123 

120 

135 

Stocker  etnd  feeder  shipments  to 

: 
: 

8  Com  Belt  States 

:  1,000 

2k9 

U65 

270 

259 

592 

192 

367 

183 

151 

293 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 

: 

Number  slaughtered 

1,628 

1,803 

1,718 

1,765 

9T8 

1,039 

1,065 

1,031 

327 

391 

337 

358 

299 

350 

295 

353 

23 

23 

21 

23 

3^1 

^31 

3^2 

367 

1,126 

1,062 

1,171 

if,  320 

5,11^ 

5,01+1 

i+,699 

15 

12 

12 

11+ 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

: 

1,028 

1,05^ 

1,016 

232 

221 

229 

22I+ 

93 

92 

93 

9^ 

238 

21+9 

2I+7 

Average  production 

: 

609 

599 

602 

588 

131 

125 

130 

127 

h5 

k5 

k6 

1+6 

lh2 

139 

li+5 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  veight  . . . 

.:  do. 

58 

58 

58 

59 

3^ 

31 

3^ 

33 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  • • • 

. :  do. 

-1-3 

■i-D 

Total  production 

:  Million 

988 

1,077 

1,031 

1,035 

kk 

53 

1+6 

51 

58 

i+8 

53 

613 

711 

731 

680 

li+8 

159 

169 

153 

Coanmercial  slaughter  l/ 

: 
: 

Number  slaughtered 

:  1,000 

2,0&k 

2,321 

2,191 

2,250 

67^ 

518 

562 

1,315 

1,503 

1,21+3 

1,356 

do 

D,  1.U  j 

Total  production 

:  Million 

1,223 

1,3^^ 

1,271+ 

1,281+ 

89 

72 

76 

60 

68 

56 

62 

723 

8i;2 

852 

796 

±DO 

190 

-Lf  3 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

155 

160 

ll+l 

123 

122 

11 

10 

7 

7 

6 

26 

25 

18 

15 

12 

2^+0 

189 

338 

295 

231^ 

1+96 

585 

512 

1+1+1+ 

1/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesetle  and  retail. 

2/  Inclxides  stocks  of  canned  meats  in  cooler  in  axidition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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